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The Washington Conference on Christian Unity 


The sixth annual Conference on Christian Unity was held at the College of Preachers, Washington, D.C., 
January 2-4. Excerpts are presented here from the papers and discussions. 


The Biblical and Theological Basis for Unity 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, raised the question of the theological basis 
of ecumenical Christianity. There are, he said, three 
prior questions: What is the goal of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity? To what extent is ecumenical Christianity in- 
herent in the nature of the Church? What theological 
guidance is there for the ecumenical movement ? The 
goal is for the churches to become related in such a way 
as to establish genuine unity, which would not necessarily 
be organizational unity. A genuine ecumenical council 
might then give authoritative expression to the Christian 
faith. Dr. Mackay pointed out certain current false con- 
cepts about ecumenicity: the idea that the term ecumeni- 
cal refers to the secular world community, the interpre- 
tation of it as the union of unreconciled churches or groups 
of denominations, and the idea of submission to a su- 
preme hierarchy. The true concept is “Christianity within 
a world context. ... The fundamental Christian outlook 
must be corporate in character not individualistic Chris- 
tianity. . . . Ecumenical Christianity is a derivative of 
the essential nature of the Church. It must be united 
and world-wide. The Church is the new Israel.” The 
Old Testament contains the “historical pattern centering 
in the old Israel.” In the New Testament one finds “a 
great redemption from bondage, consecration of those 
who believe in the Great Deliverer in terms of the new 
covenant where Christians become the people of God and 
heirs of all things.” Unity, said Dr. Mackay, is “in- 
herent in and essential to the Church as creation of God. 
... There is no sanction for questions of order or con- 
tinuity or form” as indispensable criteria. 

There is need for a rediscovery of the Bible and for “a 
new creative interest in the great doctrines of Christian 
faith. “Each Christian tradition and denomination,” 
said Dr Mackay, should “rediscover its own soul and 
message.” They should review the great emphasis of 
their own group afresh. This would not be sectarian. 
“Rather, they would be penitent for everything in their 
history that did not represent true Christianity. We need 
to recover and restudy the best in each denomination. Let 
us seek an evangelical catholicity.” 

In discussing Dr. Mackay’s proposal Dr. C. C. Mor- 
tison commented that to say that each denomination had 
made a contribution to the ecumenical goal might be a 
useful salve for denominational pride. But it is unreal- 


istic if we assume that each has something vital that 
most of the others have not preserved. The concept of 
the congregation as an ecclesiastical idea is belied by 
all the congregationally organized communions, for they 
all have some form of denominational control. Some con- 
gregations, another member of the group pointed out, are 
almost entirely centered in the parochial fellowship. They 
have very little interest even in the wider work of their 
denomination. 


Wartime Fellowship with Churches Abroad 


Dr. Henry S. Leiper, American secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, outlined the different ways in which 
fellowship was maintained between the churches of the 
different countries during the war. In 1939 when it was 
evident that war would soon break out, meetings of church 
leaders were held in Geneva and in Berlin to make tentative 
plans to keep communications open through the neutral 
countries. Many different methods were used. State- 
ments issued by the churches in Germany and the occu- 
pied countries were smuggled out; other documents were 
smuggled into Germany and circulated by the under- 
ground press. Personal trips by American and Euro- 
pean church leaders helped to “convey the feeling as 
well as the language of fellowship.” The work of the 
chaplaincy and the war prisoners’ aid carried on by neu- 
tral countries helped to maintain contacts. Aid to the 
“orphaned missions” cut off from their home countries 
was provided through the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. The Emergency Committee of Christian Organiza- 
tions representing the major world Christian agencies 
was “a direct and effective link with many lands and 
many different parts of the Christian movement.” The 
work of the Ecumenical Refugee Commission reached 
into 28 countries. The Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches made intellectual cooperation pos- 
sible “by Christians . . . on both sides of the conflict.” 
Worship services and other types of program were broad- 
cast to the continent. The “extraordinarily effective 
witness and reconciling ministry” by chaplains and service 
men helped to reestablish contacts with isolated groups. 
Certain government services such as Spiritual Issues of the 
War were very useful, as was Religious News Service. 


The Development of Ecumenical Christianity 


Dr. John T. McNeill, Auburn professor of church his- 
tory at Union Theological Semniary, outlined the history 
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of the ecumenical movement from the earliest period of 
Christianity. The idea of ecumenicity, if not the term, is 
found in many passages of the jes igo ament, such as: 

“Go ye into the all the world,” or Paul’s call to “tall 
men everywhere” to repent. The ine Church Fathers 
—Justin Martyr, Tertullian and others—conceived of the 
Church as extending over the whole world, beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman E mpire. 

None of the medieval church councils were truly repre- 
sentative of the entire Church. The application of the 
term ecumenical to any of them by any church body 
means little more than “authoritative for us.” The medi- 
eval church began to think of the term catholic as limited 
to those obedient to Rome. The conciliarists of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries thought mainly of the 
Church as essentially Western. 

But the Reformers used the term catholic in the ecu- 
menical sense. Luther, Calvin and other Reformation 
leaders, said Dr. McNeill, considered that they, and not 
the Roman Church were truly “catholic.” Nearly all the 
Protestant confessions of faith contain a statement of 
the ecumenical doctrine. In this connection the speaker 
referred to the Augsburg Confession (1530), the Augus- 
tana Confession, the Second  Helvetic Confession 
(1562-6) also adopted by the Scottish Church in 1365, 
the Belgic Confession (1561), the Hungarian Reformed 
Confession of 1562, the Bohemian Confession of 1609, 
the Scottish Form of Presbyterial Government (1645) 
and the Westminster Confession (1647). Still other 
statements of faith containing phrases reflecting the ecu- 
menical idea are the Savoy Declaration of the Con- 
gregationalists (1658), the National Congregational 
Council of Congregational Churches in 1865, the Bap- 
tists at Philadelphia in 1688, the confession of the I‘ree- 
Will Baptists of America (1834-68). 

Among the Protestant theologians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who were concerned about Chris- 
tian unity were Jeremiah Burroughs, Comenius, Bullinger, 
John Drury, Richard Baxter, Peter Meiderlin, and George 
Calixtus. In the eighteenth century Anglican leaders were 
in touch with French Protestant and Roman Catholic 
leaders and concerned about the problems of church rela- 
tionships. In the nineteenth century the different Scot- 
tish churches began to come together. The Evangelical 
Alliance, organized in London in 1846 “helped to create 
an international awareness of common interests and 
something of spiritual unity within Protestantism.” 

Even so, the “ecumenical revival” is ‘an epoch-making 
change in the expression of Christianity.” It calls for 
“the devotion of the mass of those who claim the Chris- 
tian heritage. Failing that, it will fail utterly.” The mis- 
sionary movement aroused “a global conception of Chris- 
tianity.” Since the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 “the 
whole Protestant missionary enterprise has been increas- 
ingly looked upon as essentially one.” Each of the mis- 
sionary world conferences has given “a fresh impulse” 
to the growth of world-mindedness. The different world 
organizations of the larger denominations have helped in 
this direction. Among these are the Lambeth Conference, 
the Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, the 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist and Lutheran world 
bodies. These are “clear evidence of the international 
or supranational spirit of the churches . . . even though 
we are often indifferent to the fellowship of those who 
dwell in our own parish.” The Lambeth quadrilateral 
was an important step by the Anglican Church. In a 
book published in English in 1923 Archbishop S6derblom 


of Sweden said: 
consider the historic episcopate necessary to the true 
Church and those who do not.” 


Complementary Loyalties: Denominational and Ecumenical i, 


Dr. Hermann N, Morse, administrative secretary of | 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of National Missions, 
said that “denominational and ecumenical loyalties are, 
in fact, much more likely to be antithetic than comple- 
mentary in nature. . One set of loyalties stems from 
unrealized ideals, the other from experienced traditions.” 
The “implementation of unity becomes weaker as it ap- 
proaches our local and personal attachments whereas the — 
formal expression of separatism becomes stronger.” 
reminded his listeners that “all special relationships” in- — 
volve difficulties ; “the rigid compartmentalizing or local- 
izing of interests” in any activity of life is “virtually im- 
possible.” Governmental problems frequently involve the — 
“always basic question of the inter-relations of the two 
democratic concepts of individual freedom and the obli- 
gations to community involved in social living.” These 
types of problem appear in church work also. 

Protestantism is not only selective creedally and ritual- 
istically ; it is often racially and socially selective. Some- 
times these divisions not only make “more difficult the 
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“The real frontier is between those who 


He 


integration of society but the integration of the Church © 


itself.” Dr. Morse thought that “ecumenical unity in any 
strict organic sense is not yet compatible with the essen- 
tial character of contemporary Protestantism.” 

Christian unity is urgent both because “only unity is 
fully consistent with the nature and origin of our Chris- 
tian faith” and because “only in unity can the Christian 
Church . . . perform its ministry to the world.” There 
is “tragic need of a unifying spiritual force within the 
secular culture of our time. . Social disunity persists 

. partly because Christian culture has within itself no 
unifying principle to offer secular culture. Instead, the 
Church offers the world a great and striking example 
of disunity supported by allegedly spiritual sanctions.” 

The “greatest social and political problem of our time’”’ 1s 
the disciplining of groups of all types to accept the “‘prin- 
ciple of the inter-relatedness and interdependence of all 
knowledge and all welfare.” The forces tending toward 
unity need a catalyst to bring them together. “The Church 
has that which can so combine them as to achieve great 
spiritual power. . This is our problem of conflicting 
loyalties.” 

The Christian Community and World Order 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Religious Liberty, analyzed Christian 
activity to promote world order during the war period. He 
found that there were six important characteristics: “.\ 
Christian world outlook, the primacy of the Gospel, an 
attack upon the root causes of war, attempted cooperation 
with all men of goodwill, an approach to government, and 
an approach to the people.” 

He reminded his audience that the ecumenical confer- 
ences of the last three decades had given expression to 
the sense of Christian world fellowship. During the war 
naturally most of the Church’s work for world order 
had to be done under national auspices. But documents 
prepared in one country were often circulated in others, 
even by the underground in Axis countries. “ Prac- 
tically all the messages from important conferences con- 
tain a reaffirmation of Christian faith and an indication 
of its pertinence to the issues of the day,” although “the 
full and complete Gospel” was not incorporated in every 
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statement. The messages were intended to reach both 
church members and also those without direct affiliation. 

Among “root causes” of war on which the world move- 
ment tried to bring pertinent Christian truths to bear are 
the “violation of moral law,” the “inadequacy of interna- 
tional government,” “economic maladjustments,” “denial 
of human rights,” “armaments,” over-severity toward 
defeated powers and dissension among victorious powers. 

The world order movement has sought to cooperate with 
“men of goodwill everywhere.” An effort was made 
to draft statements which could be accepted by other 
faith groups. In several cases, notably the Ten Peace 
Points issued in England and the Patterns for Peace, 
interfaith cooperation was secured. An effort has been 
made to maintain contacts with governmental leaders. This 
was done in different ways in different countries. Some- 
times formal resolutions were submitted; sometimes 
church leaders conferred with governmental officials, 
sometimes the latter took part informally in church con- 
ferences. Equally important is the enlightening and 
strengthening of “the conscience of Christians in all walks 
of life so that they will assume a responsible part as Chris- 
tian citizens.” 

Dr. Nolde pointed out that the interdenominational 
work in this country centered in the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. There were also a number of 
denominational organizations carrying on programs of 
study and action on a national scale. Some local parishes 
also developed their own programs. “Continuing alert- 
ness and activity” along these lines, he insisted, “are im- 
perative.” 

Youth and the Ecumenical Movement 


Robert S. Bilheimer of the Interseminary Foundation, 
presenting this topic, expressed the belief that “the vast 
majority of youth simply do not know what the Christian 
faith is or what it demands of them.” For any mission 
to youth to succeed it must meet six specifications: the 
message must be presented “in terms of ecumenical 
unity,” it must be “Bible-centered,” it must “challenge 
youth’s best communal aspirations,” there must be a “free 
admission of great perplexities” and “an exploitation of 
the ethical failings of the Church,” and the Church must 
be “responsive to the varied currents” which make up the 
world of youth. If young people are to be won to the 
point of commitment the mission of the Church must in- 
clude both the missionary enterprise and the “impact of 
Christianity upon all of society,” the appeal must be con- 
crete for youth will rally to a task but not to a cause, and 
it must be “presented as demanding the most complete 
sacrifice and devotion.” 

The “dominant mood” of youth, Mr. Bilheimer said, 
is “inclusiveness.” The issue for them is “between Chris- 
tians and the non-Christian world.” The message must 
be clear, definite and united. “Much ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery” they consider “unnecessary” and “much dogma 
irrelevant to life.” Young people must be regarded as 
“responsible and self-moving partners in a common enter- 
prise.” They must be approached “on their own merits, 
as people,” they must be trusted, their imaginations must 
be stimulated. Guidance is essential but it must be “the 
guidance of questions, not of controlling directives.” 
Young people must be given “a significant place... in 
the important councils.” 

They will respond to “a unified, clear and straightfor- 
ward demand.” “The groundswell . . . is in the direction 

. of closer unity.” The prospect for a widespread 
tesponse to the challenge of the Church is “not . . . clear- 


or 
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cut.” Some factors work against it, such as “the moral 
laxity of the war, heightened disintegration of home life,” 
economic insecurity, and “the general temper of our na- 
tional spirit.” On the other hand, “there is a widespread 
desire for commitment” and there is ‘‘a genuine moral 
seriousness.” Young people do “desire to take initiative 
and assume responsibility.” This is likely to mean “a 
thorough overhauling of the traditional Christian methods 
in the local church,” and some new social conceptions. 


The Ecumenical Situation in Latin America 


Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of the Methodist Church con- 
sidered the ecumenical situation in Latin America. An 
“earnest effort” is being made to develop closer fellow- 
ship between Latin American Catholics and those of the 
United States. The Vatican is strengthening its leader- 
ship in both North and South America. Against this 
statesmanship we “witness the divisions in Protestant- 
ism.” It is “absolutely essential for Protestant churches 
to unite their efforts and, if possible, their organizations” 
in countries where the Roman Catholic Church is estab- 
lished. Conditions in Latin America “create for Protes- 
tantism an opportunity for a mission of democratic en- 
lightenment and the enrichment of the soul of the people.” 

Another problem is that of the union churches in the 
larger Latin American cities. Those in the Canal Zone are 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches. Others 
are “interdenominational in character and tradition.”” Some 
have been sponsored and in large part maintained by the 
Methodist Church but have “given little denominational 
emphasis.” They need to be brought into fellowship with 
each other, perhaps through a federation of such churches, 
and with the Protestant movement in the United States, 
either through the Federal Council of Churches or the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. 


The Japanese Christian Church 


“An unequivocal answer can be given” to the question 
whether Japanese Christians have been “generally loyal 
to the Gospel during the war. They have,” said Dr. 
Douglas Horton, chairman of the American Committee 
for the World Council of Churches and a member of the 
deputation that visited Japan in November, 1945. Chris- 
tians were “suspect” during the war and “had to do all 
they could . . . to prove their loyalty to Japan.” “Every- 
thing international was taboo” in Japan during the war, 
including Christianity. Church work was extremely diffi- 
cult for many reasons. By the end of the war most of the 
churches had been destroyed or damaged. 


Soon after the close of the war, however, the “resentment 
felt against America... veered around so as to be direct- 
ed almost entirely against the Japanese military clique.” 
There were many reasons for this; realization of the de- 
ceit by the military and of the atrocities by their own sol- 
diers, the good behavior of the American soldiers, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s excellent administration, and utter 
weariness over the war. Many now feel that Christianity 
offers “the one great chance for Japan” as a foundation 
for democracy and as a link to the leading nations. There 
is — interest in Bible study and in the Christian Gos- 
pel. 

The form of the Kyodan as the united church is called 
is “out-and-out Fascist.” The first steps towards its 
democratization have already been taken. It will “never 
consciously return to the denominational rivalries of the 
prewar era.” During the war the Kyodan held regular 
retreats for ministers, encouraged the maintenance of Sun- 
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day services, “worked hard to maintain the moral level of 
the country,” and sent Christian workers to China and 
the South Sea Islands. The bodies which did not enter 
the Ayodan—the Salvation Army, the  high-church 
Anglicans, the Seventh Day Adventists, suffered persecu- 
tion during the war. 

Japanese Christians are eager to take part again in the 
international church organizations. “By far the largest ma- 
jority” of Japanese Christian leaders think that “mission- 
aries will presently be needed in almost all departments. 
... The invitation from now on must come from the 
Japanese Church,” Dr. Horton warned. The first need 
is for relief. It “constitutes the spearhead of missionary 
work in Japan today.” 


The Issues of Christian Unity 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, presented the “Issues of Christian Unity.” 
“Cultural” difierences, “due either to divergent historic 
traditions or to contrasted social outlooks,” and “tempera- 
mental” attitudes (“traditionalist vs. modernist’) may be 
“far deeper and more divisive” than those of “essential 
beliefs.” The “really great obstacle” to unity is the “char- 
acter of the apostolic succession.” All churches, he in- 
sisted, ‘treasure the apostolic succession in which they 
believe.” The “nub of the problem” is the division into 
“those who hold that the catholic order of the threefold 
ministry is of the faith of the Church and those who hold 
it to be either of convenient administration or a corrup- 
tion of New Testament order.” 

Dr. Van Dusen suggested that the “principle of com- 
prehension” might go far to solve the “most intractable 
issues.” There is, he thought, need for “two successive 
ordinances of admission” into church membership: in- 
fant baptism as a “rite of thanksgiving, recognition and 
consecration” of the child and “believer’s baptism” to 
seal “the responsible life commitment of the adult to 
Christ.” This is also true of the Eucharist. “. . . Pro- 
found . . . meanings and values, both historic and con- 
temporary” are embedded in both the elaborate rite of 
the Eucharist and in the simple Lord’s Supper. Without 
both of them a sacramental system is “incomplete.” The 
“ideal church order” might include both the “early morn- 
ing celebration at the altar where the priest as celebrant 
offers oblations” and “the periodic observance of a com- 
mon meal” around the Lord’s Table to “reclaim in mem- 
ory and thus in present reality his companionship.” 

Each of the three main types of church order, Dr. 
Van Dusen believes, “rests firmly on earliest Christian 
practice, is vindicated by centuries of tested experience, 
and justifies itself by current fruitfulness.” They are 
“mutually supplementary” and can be “comprised within 
a single comprehensive order of higher authenticity ... 
and of richer promise for practical effectiveness than any 
one of them alone.” With a “common admission of in- 
completeness, and therefore of imperfect validity,” agree- 
ment might be made “comparatively easy.” The most 
adequate symbol for Christian unity is that of the Family 
of God. This would mean that each church “acknowledges 
its primordial membership within the CHURCH.” It 
would replace the “loose and inadequate ties of voluntary 
association, . . . by the rich and inescapable bonds of family 
kinship.” 

The Ecumenical Goal 


W. Norman Pittenger, instructor in Christian apolo- 
getics at General Theological Seminary, discussed the 
goal of the ecumenical movement. That goal, he believes, 


can only be “the common possession of a common faith,” 
“a common participation in the eucharistic worship of the 
Body of Christ,” “a common manifestation of the hidden 
life in grace,” and “a common employment of the histori-, 


cal sacramental and ordered ministry of the Christian 7 
community.” The Church is “the divine society possessing _ 


its own distinctive qualities and .. . peculiar ‘culture.’ ” 
It has its faith, its rite, a “peculiar quality of life,” and4 
its ministry. Since the Early Church there have been 
three orders of ministry: bishops, priests and deacons. 
The purpose of the ministry is to “act as the historically 
persistent functional and representative agency of the 
Body of Christ.” The episcopacy is the means of perpetu- 
ating that ministry. To a “modernist” Catholic this apos- 
tolic ministry is “an intrinsic element in the fundamental 
theological structure of the Body of Christ,” a develop- 
ment of the “given” which cannot be rejected. The Roman 
Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches cannot be 
omitted from the ecumenical goal. 

Mr. Pittenger felt that cooperation by all Christian 
groups is highly desirable “provided it does not overlook 
or minimize the peculiar traditions of each body, Catholic 
or Protestant.” “Mutual acceptance of ministries or im- 
mediate inter-communion” would deny the “particular 
stewardship” of the Anglican Communion. The first step 
is “a deepened theological understanding and a greater 
fellowship.” The way to agreement is through discussion, 
conference, and, above all, prayer. “Here is a realized 
unity in the supreme Christian action, short of the Eu- 
charist.” “Common participation in worship” in so far 
as possible is an “utterly fundamental” way toward unity. 
From these can come “a renewed theological exploration.” 
We need to get back to our “confessional position” and 
through that to the “genuinely and normatively Christian 
and Catholic faith.” Then the question of orders can be 
considered. We need “a ministry which shall be recognized 
and given authentication by the whole believing and wor- 
shipping community.” To Anglo-Catholics that is “the 
ministry of the apostolic succession.” ‘Ultimately, there 
“ be no denominational Christianity,” but “one Body of 

hrist.” 


In the discussion following the papers by Dr. Van Dusen 
and Mr. Pittenger the former went into greater detail 
about the origins of the rites of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. The “iull-orbed” concept of baptism resulted 
from a merger of the idea of baptism as a declaration of 
faith with highly magical concepts from the mystery re- 
ligions. Thus, infant baptism resulted from a combina- 
tion of the original Christian rite with elements from out- 
side Christianity. In much the same way the simple, 
elemental non-magical rite of the Lord’s Supper was 
modified by highly-magical influences to become the eat- 
ing of the Body of Christ. The ministry of the second 
century developed into a highly sacerdotal ministry, part- 
ly through spiritual influences, partly from external ones. 
There is, he insisted, no norm by which we can say, “This 
is the true line of development.” 


Publication of Conference Papers 


The papers by Robert Bilheimer and Douglas Horton 
will both appear in the Spring issue of Christendom. It 
is expected that Dr. McNeill’s will appear soon in the 
same magazine. The Living Church will publish Mr. Pit- 
tenger’s address, revised, on February 24. The papers by 
Dr. Mackay and Dr. Nolde will appear, in expanded 
form, in volume three of the /nterseminary Series. 
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